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world as one of the greatest benefactors of mankind,
but in the world of politics they were more or less
acts of tactlessness., if not blunders.,   that led to
political stagnation and gradually to the decline of
the   empire. If Chandragupta depended  more  on
statecraft than on Dharma (as defined by the ancient
Indo-Aryans);, Ashoka  depended  more on Dharma
(which was a kind of ethical idealism emphasised in
Buddhism)   than   on   statecraft. Neither  could  he
discharge the duty of a king which, according to
Hindu  polity,   demands   a   combination   of both.
Chandragupta did build a strong central government
but he could not gather into it all the threads of its
constituent parts; whereas   Ashoka by  propagating
noble ideals was able to bring about some kind of
unity in his empire founded on justice and righteous-
ness, but he failed to develop a supreme power at
the centre so as to utilise that unity for the purposes
of practical politics. Hence the Empire of the Mauryas,
which   indicated   great   possibilities, began   to   be
dismembered soon after the death of Ashoka, and its
vastness was not possible for any emperor of India
to recover for nearly the next two thousand years.
Nevertheless the Maurya emperors did try with all
their might to discharge the duties of kingship as
defined by   Kautilya in the  Arthashastra in which
a significant passage runs thus: "In the happiness
of his subjects lies the king's happiness; in their
welfare his welfare; whatever pleases him he shall
not consider as his good;, but whatever pleases hi&1